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usually collected by the librarian and sent 
by her to the study hall or halls during 
the period. Her stamp or signature on 
each pass seems hardly essential. The 
fact that she has the pass to send certifies 
that the pupil must have come to the 
library. 

Several librarians use a double perfo- 
rated slip, usually issued by a home room 
or a subject teacher. The stub of the slip 
is left by the student in the study hall or 
session room where he is due and the other 
part brought to the library. This part 
is stamped by the librarian and sent by her 
or taken by the student back to the room 
from which the student came, there to be 
compared with the stub. Good forms of 
this kind of passes are used in the high 
school libraries of Manchester, N. H., New 
Haven, Conn., and Jefferson High School, 
Portland, Ore. In the Hughes High School, 
of Cincinnati, both parts of the pass are 
brought directly to the library. One part 
is kept by the librarian, the other sent by 
her to the study hall to be checked with 
the absence list there. This furnishes a 
permanent record for both study hall 
teacher and librarian, with the least pos- 
sible labor on their part. 

These perforated slips are also useful 
when students come to the library for 
only part of a period. The high school of 
Wichita, Kas., has a good form. Both 
parts are marked with the time of the 
student's leaving the study hall and one 
part is left with the study hall teacher. 
The other part is brought to the library, 
and the time of entering and leaving the 
library is marked on it. The two parts 
are compared when the student re-enters 
the study hall. 



Permanent passes are such time-savers 
for all concerned, I was rather surprised 
to find only eleven libraries using them. 
In most of these libraries permanent 
passes were issued only to library assist- 
ants, student government officers, post- 
graduates or seniors. In one they were 
issued to all history classes. Usually 
these students were registered in the li- 
brary for certain days and periods, and 
absences were noted by the librarian, the 
same as in a study hall. 

In the high school of East Orange, N. J., 
permanent passes are issued by any sub- 
ject teacher whose assignments require 
almost daily use of the library for any 
considerable period — perhaps for a month, 
usually for the whole term. They are good 
for any day or period, but for only one 
subject of study. Students come direct- 
ly to the library and the librarian sends 
to the study-hall a list of the names of 
those present. While collecting the tem- 
porary passes and copying names from the 
permanent passes the librarian notes 
whether each student is doing the kind of 
work indicated on his pass, and if he is 
not she sets him right or sends him back 
to the study hall. In a large library all 
this would take too much time, but there 
the attendance is never over forty and 
the students' work is not interrupted or 
kept waiting, so the system works very 
well. 

Let us hope that soon we shall all have 
such large library rooms, so many assist- 
ants and so many books that not one stu- 
dent shall ever be turned away by us for 
lack of a mere scrap of paper! 



CLASSIFICATION MAKING 
By A. Law Voge, Reference Librarian, Mechanics' -Mercantile Library, San Francisco 



Surprisingly little has been written on 
practical classification. Up to this time it 
seems to have been a one-man game; each 
hacking his own way through the wilder- 
ness of ignorance as best he could and 



leaving to the investigator who follows him 
a rough trail. Yet the investigator could 
not have made the trail himself. 

But the time has arrived when coopera- 
tion is permanently established in many 
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walks of life — and cataloging and classifi- 
cation and many other phases of library 
endeavor will reap benefit therefrom. We 
must have a primer for cooperative classi- 
fication making, and that has prompted 
this paper. Cannon's wonderfully helpful 
"Bibliography of library economy" cites 
not one article on classification making. 
Sayers in his "Canons of classification" has 
presented some valuable theoretic consid- 
erations and gives a very select bibliog- 
raphy on classification, in which he admits 
that Richardson's "Classification" is the 
only textbook on the subject, and that, too, 
is largely theoretic. 

James Duff Brown also formulates some 
theoretic principles in his several works 
on classification (largely the classification 
of books, not subjects), but except as he 
explains some special characteristics of his 
own scheme, omits practical considerations. 

On specific details of classification mak- 
ing I know not a single article. I make 
this statement, half hoping, half expecting 
to be humiliated by having more learned 
colleagues produce several. 

Classifying of books may mean arrange- 
ment by color, by size, alphabetically, or 
by some other single characteristic. The 
word classification will be used in this 
paper, however, in the Spencerian sense: 
"to include in each class those objects (or 
subjects) which have more characteristics 
in common with one another than any of 
them have in common with any objects ex- 
cluded from the class." 

It is unnecessary to explain the need of 
classification. In these days of open 
shelves it is unnecessary to defend the 
value of close classification. 

The distinction between classification 
making and classifying should be clearly 
borne in mind. They are quite as different 
as making a pie and eating a pie. Classifi- 
cation making is the creation of a tool, the 
classification; classifying is the use of that 
tool. The formulation of rules for classi- 
fying has been entrusted by the Association 
to a competent committee of which Mr. 
William Stetson Merrill is the chairman. 
They have already published quite an ex- 



tensive list of tentative rules. We should 
all of us test them and advise Mr. Merrill 
of desirable changes. That work falls en- 
tirely without the scope of classification 
making and of this symposium. 

It may be superfluous to say that the 
perfect classification has never been made. 
When human knowledge of a subject be- 
comes perfect, then and only then will its 
classification become perfect. But should 
that time ever come, the service of the 
classification would in all probability be 
at an end, for interest in the subject would 
have ceased. 

"Whoever hopes a perfect thing to see 
Hopes what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er 
shall be." 

We must evidently be content with an 
imperfect classification. 

How are we to go about making a /classi- 
fication? Classification may be considered 
from many standpoints; from that of the 
user, from that of the abuser, from that of 
the theoretic scientist, from that of the 
indexer, the specialist, or the librarian. 

Classification from the point of view of 
the user has never to my knowledge been 
carried out on any large scale. I know of 
no classification constructed on the funda- 
mental principle of following the point of 
view of the author. Take for instance a 
book entitled "Organic chemistry for 
medical students." Almost every classifi- 
cation maker seems to have been content 
to provide "Organic chemistry" for such a 
book, assuming that anything on organic 
chemistry belongs there. Had the assump- 
tion been that under organic chemistry 
should be placed only material in which the 
user, the organic chemist, is primarily in- 
terested, other provision for such a title 
as "Organic chemistry for medical stu- 
dents" would have been made. Where? 
Where medical students would be likely to 
find it, among medical books. 

This is a fundamental and farreaching 
principle in classification that is only now 
beginning to come into prominence with 
the coming of the open shelf. 

Classification making from the stand- 
point of the abuser is illustrated by the 
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commas practice of gathering subjects into 
the maw of the main class which are not 
of prime importance to it. This is a re- 
sult of smallness of vision and has fre- 
quently proved an embarrassment for those 
who have followed the resultant classifica- 
tion too implicitly. Even in large general 
libraries where breadth of vision generally 
resides, striking illustrations of this weak- 
ness are found. I recall one where the 
scientist in charge had a pronounced lean- 
ing toward physics. He not only classed 
most of the works on physical chemistry 
under subdivisions of physics, he wished 
the subject of physical chemistry incor- 
porated in physics, although ninety-five per 
cent of the experimenters and users are 
chemists and the subject belongs under 
chemistry. It is a selfish tendency which 
every classification maker sooner or later 
finds he must resist. 

Classification making from the stand- 
point of the theoretic scientist is done to 
defend a certain theory, to clarify the ex- 
istence of certain relationships. It has 
sometimes proved the crowning glory of 
the greatest minds. Mendeleefs classifi- 
cation of the chemic elements and Linnsus' 
classification of botanic families and gen- 
era will serve as illustrations. 

The indexer uses classification extensive- 
ly; the more conscientious his publication, 
the more detailed his classification, for an 
index is eminently adapted to the closest 
classification, much more so than is the 
greatest collection of books. So that from 
the indexer's standpoint classification can 
scarcely be too detailed. 

Classification making from the stand- 
point of the specialist can be undertaken 
without his entering the class of abuser. 
He must recognize and should indicate that 
certain subjects which are of interest with- 
in his class and for which he claims a 
place, are of greater interest in general 
outside of his class. A specialist's classi- 
fication so constructed seems to me legiti- 
mate from all points of view. 

And finally we have the librarian's classi- 
fication. This should invariably be an 
empiric classification, based if you will 



upon some theoretic classification but never 
adopted solely as such and nothing more. 
It must aim to be a pragmatic classifica- 
tion and can reach that happy condition 
in no other way than through the labor of 
testing. Theoretically there is no such 
entity In Europe as Poland, and has not 
been for a hundred years. A geographic 
or political classification made in the nine- 
teenth century would ignore it, and yet the 
literature of it today is very definite and 
very real. It is not Germany, it is not 
Austria, it is not Russia, it is a combina- 
tion of portions of all of them. 

More striking is another chemic illustra- 
tion. Mendeleef, to carry out his theory, 
was compelled to class manganese with the 
halogen gases — and yet no chemist studies 
these elements together, so that for a 
library to adopt this classification would 
be eminently inefficient. 

Nor can the chapter headings of even 
the greatest treatises be adopted as subject 
headings in a library classification. This, 
too, has been tried, but I have never seen 
it succeed. Treatises offer a very rich 
source of first rough tentative classifica- 
tions, but they should never be considered 
more than that. 

To repeat, then, the librarian's classifi- 
cation must be a pragmatic one, the result 
of tireless test, worked out in the spirit 
of: How can I better it? not, It surely is 
perfection. 

There are certain fundamental requisites 
for every efficient library classification. 

In general: It must classify accurately 
the greatest number of titles of books and 
articles (articles as well as books, for the 
articles of today are the books of tomor- 
row. If our classification can cope with 
these articles today, it will be able to cope 
with the books of tomorrow). With the 
classification we must be able to segregate 
all the material on a subject. For instance, 
to throw tennis and croquet and cycling 
and swimming all under one head without 
subdivision is a makeshift and not a classi- 
fication. It is unfortunately often true that 
a classification must be evolved through 
such makeshifts, largely because the classi- 
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fier is not prepared to say, conscientiously, 
"these subjects and no others belong in this 
class." 

In detail the fundamentals of an efficient 
library classification are several. 

1. The general heading is perhaps the 
foremost requisite. It sounds too self- 
evident to mention. How can one make a 
classification of music, for instance, with- 
out a general heading for vocal music fol- 
lowed by its subdivisions? Yet in our 
greatest classification such general head- 
ings are not infrequently wanting. We 
may find a general heading for Science but 
none for Natural science or the Physical 
sciences. We may find a heading for En- 
gineering but none for Civil engineering. 
In another great classification we find a 
general heading for Inorganic chemistry, 
but none for the Halogens or the Alkali 
metals. I cannot emphasize too strongly 
the value of such general and semi-general 
subject headings to any classification. It 
is not enough to have the general head 
which covers eight or ten or more subjects; 
the general heading which covers two or 
three subjects is almost equally useful. 

2. Provision should always be made for 
form divisions, such as dictionaries, peri- 
odicals, etc. This follows logically imme- 
diately after the general heading of the 
class. 

3. There must be provision for the gen- 
eral subject (that is, the subject studied 
from all points of view). This has fre- 
quently been neglected in classifications. 
We have Interior decoration from the point 
of view of the householder, which belongs 
in Domestic science; we have it from the 
point of view of the designer, which be- 
longs under Designing, and we have it 
from the point of view of the architect 
under Architecture. Of course we may cut 
the Gordian knot, say "pigs is pigs," and 
throw it all together in only one place, and 
suppress the other places. This will make 
several enemies to every friend, and invari- 
ably place before each type of user ma- 
terial which he does not want and which 
annoys him. Though it complicates classi- 
fying and demands more education on the 



part of the classifier, I am convinced that 
not a point of view should be neglected or 
suppressed. Then frequently we encounter 
the type of book that covers all points of 
view. It is often for the general reader — 
a so-called popular book, but usually very 
far from popular with the classifier. A 
general work on Transportation covering 
the engineering, business and economic as- 
pects is illustrative of the problem. It is 
best for the classification maker to decide, 
though generally it must be an arbitrary 
decision, under which of the several special 
points of view provision for the general 
point of view must be made. In any event 
the provision should always be made. The 
Negro, the Child, where will you class such 
general books in any classification today? 

4. Conversely, provision must be made 
for the subject from all special points of 
view. Most of these will lie outside of the 
special classification in course of construc- 
tion, but in all those cases cross references 
to them should be made, under the point 
of view covered by the classification in con- 
struction. 

5. The main divisions of the subject must 
be determined and arranged in the sequence 
that will bring those most nearly related 
in closest proximity. And the best index 
of degree of relationship is the frequency 
with which two subjects are studied to- 
gether. This is essential to permit the 
logical assignment of the semi-general 
headings. If Botany and Zoology are not 
neighbors, how can one logically locate 
General biology or Physiology that studies 
both animal and vegetable life? 

6. No two divisions should overlap. This 
requires no elucidation. 

7. Of great value is the provision for 
titles which cover most if not all of the 
main divisions of the subject and yet are 
not general works — to provide for Special 
generalities, as they can be conveniently 
called. Frequently this heading cannot be 
thoroughly developed, as the scope of re- 
lationships it may include Is apt to be very 
wide. Nevertheless provision for it should 
seldom be omitted. To illustrate: in Dewey 
under the classification of Zoology the sys- 
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tematic classification according to families 
and species begins with the second sub- 
division, Invertebrates. The first sub- 
division has been reserved for generalities 
that may refer to all the families and yet 
are very special, such as Respiration, 
Habits, Hibernation, etc. Had only the 
classification of Zoology by families been 
considered and Invertebrates assigned as 
the first subdivision, how difficult would 
have been the classification of a work on 
Respiration of animals. I cannot empha- 
size too strongly the importance of always 
providing for such Special generalities 
under every subject. The fitting location is 
usually directly following the general head- 
ing and preceding the main divisions of the 
subject. 

8. Provision should be made for the in- 
clusion of certain subjects which the spe- 
cialist prefers in the class in question, but 
which in a general collection should be lo- 
cated outside the class. For example, a 
special engineering collection may best 
class all subject matter on materials of 
construction under Engineering and with 
Strength of materials, and a place should 
be provided for that purpose; while a gen- 
eral collection would wish to class that 
part of it relating to structures under 
Building. 

9. Cross references to related subjects 
outside the scope of the classification 
should always be made. It is chiefly 
through careful testing and indexes that 
any degree of completeness in this respect 
can be attained. 

10. Catchwords should be used for the 
subject heading in preference to phrases, 
even though the latter are more explana- 
tory, for the catchword is more easily fixed 
in the memory. Generally it is good prac- 
tice beneath such a catchword to explain 
the scope of the heading, what it includes 
and excludes. Examples of a typical book 
or two classed under the heading would 
frequently be an aid to the user. 

11. Notation is distinct from classifica- 
tion making and yet most closely related. 
No library classification can be applied 
without notation. Notation will be con- 



sidered here, only as it directly influences 
classification making. The notation should 
not chain the classification but leave it free 
to expand Indefinitely. The necessity for 
this requires no explanation. Wherever it 
is at all convenient the mnemonic principle 
of notation should be followed; that is, 
where a certain notation symbolizes a cer- 
tain subject, a notation with the same ter- 
mination should, where convenient, sym- 
bolize a similar subject in another part of 
the classification. For instance, in the 
D. C. under Physics, the seventh sub- 
division, symbolized by 537, is Electricity 
and mnemonically under Physical chemis- 
try, the seventh subdivision, 541.37, is Elec- 
trochemistry. 

12. A summary of the principal divisions 
should — if the classification is at all ex- 
tended — precede it; while a thorough in- 
dex, covering all synonyms and with the 
subjects uniformly alphabeted under nouns 
and not the modifying adjectives, should 
invariably be provided. 

These are the fundamentals of the theory 
of classification making. 

What are the fundamentals of the prac- 
tice of classification making? 

1. Determination of what has already 
been done. 

This means searching the literature, both 
of library science and of the special subject 
in hand, to locate all classifications, theo- 
retic and empiric, that have been made. 

2. Construction of the tentative classifi- 
cation from comparison and study of all 
the classifications that have been located, 
if any classifications exist; if not, from 
comparison of chapter headings of the 
largest and most authoritative treatises on 
the subject. In the construction of this 
tentative scheme the fundamentals of 
theory that have been described, should, of 
course, be applied. 

3. All large and exhaustive indexes and 
bibliographies of the subject should be de- 
termined and made accessible. 

4. Slips should be written for the thou- 
sands of titles of articles and books referred 
to in these compilations. For the purpose 
in hand the bare title is sufficient and 
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doubtful titles where the meaning is ob- 
scure may be. ignored. Thousands of such 
slips should be written if titles are avail- 
able. 

5. The classification of these slips ac- 
cording to the tentative scheme is next in 
order. Pencil should invariably be used 
and the notation for the main subject 
omitted,— only the notation for the sub- 
divisions of the class in process of con- 
struction being written. 

6. Alteration of the tentative scheme 
during the classification of the slips by add- 
ing new subjects, rearranging those already 
incorporated, adding cross references, and 
in short, following out all of the funda- 
mentals of theory as suggested by the 
titles on the cards. 

If when say 10,000 titles have been so 
classed, it is found that 5,000 fall within 



one of say eight main divisions, it is proof 
that the main divisions have not been effi- 
ciently chosen for securing the shortest 
notation; and the division containing fifty 
per cent of the titles should, if possible, be 
subdivided and assigned the symbols of 
four or five main divisions, compressing 
the less used divisions under fewer 
symbols. 

7. The final scheme is thus evolved and 
after it is re-typed with wide spaces be- 
tween the lines, it is polished by the addi- 
tion of explanatory notes, cross references 
and illustrations. 

8. The index is then compiled from 
the classification and from treatises on the 
subject. This should be prepared, of course, 
on slips, preferably of half-card size, the 
noun preceding, followed by the limiting 
adjective and the notation. 



PRINCIPLES OP CLASSIFICATION 
By C. W. Andrews, Librarian, The John Crerar Library, Chicago 



The principles of classification should 
strictly speaking, include the theory of 
grouping all objects or subjects of human 
knowledge or interest. But we meet as 
librarians and the problems which concern 
us are the arrangement of the books and 
pamphlets on the shelves and of their 
titles in a classed catalog. 

An American library should adopt one 
of the three systems most generally used 
in this country and it would be a woeful 
waste of time and energy to attempt to 
construct a new one in the hope of avoiding 
the many defects of the existing systems. 
Our efforts, therefore, should be devoted 
to the expansion and improvement of these 
systems. I do not propose to enter into a 
discussion of their relative merits and 
shall only record my opinion that the 
simplicity of notation of the decimal 
classification greatly outweighs all its in- 
conveniences, deficiencies, and errors; and 
my belief that many of its inconveniences 



may be avoided and most of its deficiencies 
made good by well-advised treatment. 

The best treatment of the subject ac- 
cessible in print is Dr. Richardson's work 
on classification. In it he enumerates 
fourteen different principles which have 
been or might be employed, namely, logical, 
alphabetical author, alphabetical subject, 
chronological, geographical, size, color, 
binding, orthodoxy, form, literary value or 
interest, linguistic, chronological by acces- 
sion, breadth, thickness, weight, financial 
value. Many of these principles have been 
used as the chief factor, and most of them 
have been or might well be used as 
subordinate factors. The problems of their 
combination and of the expression of the 
result by convenient symbols are the real 
classification problems of the day. 

After selecting one of these principles 
as the basic one for any library, the others 
will have to be divided into two classes, 
those which will involve a physical segre- 



